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Theatre-goers who have been fortunate enough to see "Shavin's," 
that appealing play of Joseph Lincoln's, will remember the lovable 
qualities of that gray-headed child, and will learn with pleasure the 
cheering opinion of one of our leading authorities on the training of 
the feeble-minded. Dr. Walter Fernald writes: "Those defectives 
whose defects are recognized while they are young children and who 
receive proper care and training during their childhood are as a rule 
not especially troublesome after they have been safely guided through 
the period of early adolescence." To all who as nurses, teachers, or 
social workers, are in a position to advise individual families, the duty 
is therefore clear. We must secure for them a skilful diagnosis for 
suspected cases, assist them in getting the child placed in a suitable 
class or training school, and instruct them in the kind and extent of 
supervision needed for life by these permanent children. 



HOME HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK 

By Lillian L. White, R.N. 
Director Nursing Service, Pacific Division, American Red Cross 

AT the present writing, we are preparing a tangible memorial for 
Jane A. Delano — but, how many of us realize the tremendous 
memorial her own vision itself encompassed for her when years ago 
she planned the Town and Country Nursing Service and offered to all 
women and girls fifteen lessons in "Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick"? 

To be sure during the few years before the war, classes were 
carried on by Red Cross Chapters, or rural nurses employed by them, 
simply because the idea was part of the Red Cross nursing pro- 
gramme; but then the war came with the prospective Nurses' Aid 
who was expected to have taken this course; naturally considerable 
interest ensued ; but not until after that terrible scourge of influenza 
in 1918, and we found ourselves without anything like adequate nurs- 
ing service, did Miss Delano's dream come more nearly true; to be 
sure the eternal idea of self-preservation was now the incentive, but 
could one expect anything else, when during that awful scourge all 
over the country any woman with two hands, two feet and (it was 
hoped) a head had been avidly appealed for and as avidly sent out? 
But alas ! while the spirit was willing the flesh proved weak and so, 
many an isolated community bethought itself of the Red Cross classes, 
writing in to the Division Nursing Service, "We know you did the 
best you could in sending us those women, but they were not nurses 
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and we can do much better by ourselves, if you will send a real nurse 
to teach us." 

We were hearing a great deal at this time about "traveling in- 
structors," and we thought it a fine idea, especially as there seemed 
to be so few nurses just then, with other demands so insistent, to go 
out into remote places; but the thought would come that after all 
you couldn't put a nurse in a Chapter in the northern part of Cali- 
fornia and at the same time have her at work in southeastern Ari- 
zona, two days and a night's journey off. Chapters about this time 
seemed to be all of one mind, i. e., to escape their previous experiences 
by means of a teaching nurse; and this, too, with little stimulation, 
and so we were confronted with the usual two horns of a dilemma, — 
to wait until we had a sufficient number of instructors to meet the 
requests already in or to stimulate more generally and trust to Divine 
Providence to send us the nurses ! We decided on the latter and, that 
we might make our resources (we hadn't any yet) go as far as pos- 
sible, our Director of Instruction herself started out, and the rest of 
us remained at home to pray for "traveling instructors." Finally a 
telegram came to send a nurse immediately to a far distant county, 
and actually, that very morning, into the office came a wonderfully 
fine ex-superintendent of nurses wanting to know what she could 
possibly do "a little different." Needless to say, she proceeded imme- 
diately on her way to answer that call, and then the telegrams kept 
coming and nurses came trooping in from service, still glowing with 
the excitement of their experiences abroad and unwilling to settle 
down ; we didn't want them to settle down in just the orthodox way 
either; but the subject was new to them, and with constant telegrams 
unanswered it was easy for us to tell the need and for them to rise 
to it, and so in less than two months' time we had over one hundred 
"traveling instructors" out, that is, each one traveled from the Divi- 
sion office to a Chapter and over its jurisdiction, for in the meantime 
we had become brave and had sent out another nurse to promote the 
work who sent in more requests for instructors. All this time the 
nurses were becoming more and more adjusted — the people were re- 
gaining confidence in themselves and when the next epidemic came, 
many Chapters wrote in, "We have no nurses and only two or three 
physicians in the county, but we were able to care for ourselves, and 
how much more we might have done last year had we only known ;" 
but the realization of Miss Delano's dream was coming about all this 
time, not only in the ability of families to care for themselves during 
emergency, but very surely communities were unconsciously awaking 
to their health responsibilities, school houses were being improved, 
yes, and bonds issued for new ones; hopes for good health realized 
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and, best of all, that splendid spirit of "neighborliness" was easy when 
a nurse in the absence of the only two doctors within reach away on 
distant calls, could herself, in such dire necessity, step in and save 
little new lives amidst the terrors of a strangling cord around the 
neck, and a breach presentation ; when upon an early stage the driver 
asked, "Be you this new nurse that everybody's talkin' about? Well, 
say, that's fine! You're just as common as the rest of us!" And 
then when we dared believe we could meet a few demands for the 
public health nurse, we found it not so difficult to bring about "neigh- 
borliness," (or is it "cooperation") between the people and the health 
officer and to find the field fairly ready for the public health nurse 
who in a number of instances was the original "traveling instructor," 
given a scholarship by the Chapter and now returned to them as 
their Public Health Nurse. 

At times some of the Chapters themselves have felt that through 
this course we were preparing "practical nurses" who, armed with 
the Red Cross certificate, could impose upon an unsuspecting public 
as a "real Red Cross nurse" ; however, with an abiding faith in that 
same public, we have kept on and many a so-called "practical nurse" 
coming to the classes avowedly to learn to do better work, has told us 
that she had learned her limitations; and many a woman has said 
that whereas before taking the classes she had not feared the "prac- 
tical nurse," now — well she, too, had realized limitations! 

With the welcoming of the classes into the schools, where often 
teacher and nurse work hand in hand, the influence has been far- 
reaching; in a city school a young girl appeared disinterested, but 
when the chapter on "Sick Room Appliances" was reached, and the 
use of a bedpan explained, her face became illumined and she burst 
forth, "Oh, my mother has been sick so long! If I only had one of 
those!" The Chapter immediately provided one, and incidentally 
relieved much distress in that family, aside from sick room illness. 
With the revelation that many young girls are shouldering the care 
of sick ones at home, we realize the practical reasonableness of this 
course in the schools, and at the same time we know the desire "to 
be a nurse" has been fostered and that many girls have later entered 
training schools. The statement has often been made that opposition 
from parents prevents young girls from choosing nursing as a pro- 
fession, but we feel that sane teaching of elementary home nursing 
to mothers and daughters is doing much to relieve such opposition. 

There is no question that while our profession may be going 
through deep waters, we are facing toward a brighter day and one 
of better understanding from the general public ; and no mean factor 
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will have been the bringing of teaching of elementary nursing into 
the home and in the school. 

While thousands of certificates have been given, throughout the 
country, to those women and girls who have completed the course, 
there are still as many thousands who did not take the full course and 
many who did not take the examination, but who can say how much 
information has fallen on fertile ground? We know of many, many 
women who have left little children at home with fathers to attend 
evening classes, many who have brought little children with them, 
many who have come miles over the hardest kind of roads but who 
even then have failed to attend the twelve lectures necessary before 
taking the examination, but such desire for nursing knowledge is 
bound to count even if not shown in "number of certificates issued." 

And so when we know these things and hear that a rich woman 
living in a somewhat isolated town, said to one of our former instruc- 
tors, "I was forced to nurse my child myself, and all I learned from 
you simply had to come into play and I know I saved his life" ; when 
an instructor is begged to come back and see the new school house 
now completed ; when former groups of women students are now on 
Committees for Public Health Nursing, and stand for community 
health and community betterment, not only in one Division, but in 
them all, we cannot too deeply appreciate the far reaching effort of 
"Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick" ; daily we realize that the spirit 
of Jane Delano is abroad in the land. 



DRESSING THE INDUSTRIAL INJURY CORRECTLY 

By Virginia L. Montgomery, R.N. 
Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania 

THE accident in industry is necessarily accompanied by a certain 
amount of time lost from work. Every minute wasted is an 
economic loss to both the employer and the employee, which evidences 
itself materially in slender pay envelopes and decreased production. 
This loss of time may be largely governed by the skill and ingenuity 
of the dispensary personnel: — it may be increased by the improper 
application of the industrial dressing, which differs from the ordi- 
nary "hospital case" dressing, or it may be reduced to a minimum by 
study of conditions and thought. 

The dressing of major injuries and those requiring hospitaliza- 
tion with its lengthened period of time lost, are treated in the same 



